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The truth is that Bergson's philosophy is a tantalizing mixture of 
instrumentalist logic and rationalistic metaphysics, and the application 
of such hybrid principles to the religious problem can hardly yield clear 
and conclusive results. 

A. Clinton Watson 

Rockford, III. 
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We heartily welcome the appearance of these two handsomely 
printed volumes, the publication of which has been made possible in 
part by the Hibbert Trustees, and in part by Sir George W. Macalpine, 
who has more than once most generously aided the cause of English 
and American scholarship. The work is ably edited by Dr. W. T. 
Whitley, honorary secretary of the Baptist Historical Society. 

In 1 88 1 Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, following a view anonymously 
advanced in the Independent by Dr. William H. Whitsitt, published 
The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, in which were given some 
details of Smyth's life. Now, after the lapse of thirty-five years, we 
have the works of this same John Smyth preceded by an elaborate 
account of the life of their author. During the interval a good many 
new points concerning the early English Dissenters have been discovered. 
Some of them relate to Smyth. In the book before us the editor states 
his belief that he has brought together the chief facts, but disclaims that 
he has made any important original addition to them. 

This statement is probably correct, for though Dr. Whitley's account 
of Smyth covers over one hundred pages, it contains little besides the 
setting that is new. The presence of such a detailed setting explains 
the great difference in extent between this and the earlier accounts. 
The Smyth who is here portrayed is indeed not exactly the Smyth of 
Dr. Dexter, for Dr. Whitley as a Baptist is much more sympathetic in 
his treatment of Smyth, who was really a man of very lovable character. 
At times, however, Dr. Dexter and Dr. Whitley agree. The present result 
may indeed be more literary in form and more complete, but it can 
hardly be more interesting, while something in the unity of the presen- 
tation appears to us to have been lost. 

1 The Works of John Smyth, Fellow of Christ's College, 1594-98. Tercentenary 
Edition for the Baptist Historical Society, with Notes and Biography. Edited by 
W. T. Whitley. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, 1915. cxxii+ 
776 pages. 31s. 6d. 
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The story of Smyth's checkered career in brief, as here outlined, is 
as follows: 

He entered Christ's College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1586 and 
received the degree of bachelor of arts in 1590. In 1593 he obtained his 
Master's degree and became a Fellow of the college in 1594. In the 
same year he was ordained by Wickham, bishop of Lincoln. After 
Ladyday, 1598, he vacated his fellowship. In 1600 he was elected 
lecturer to the city of Lincoln, where he served for about two years. 
During 1602 he was inhibited and dismissed from his post. The years 
1603 and 1604 he spent in litigation, writing, and publishing. In 1605 
he practiced as a physician and lectured at Gainsborough, where in the 
following year a separatist congregation was organized. In 1608 Smyth 
emigrated to Amsterdam with the church. Here he was soon involved 
in various religious controversies and was kept busy writing books. 
In 1609 he and his followers became Anabaptists, but trouble of one 
kind or another awaited them. In 1612 Smyth died, and was buried 
on September 1. 

The chief point of interest for us in Smyth's life lies perhaps in the 
fact, which is clearly brought out by Dr. Whitley as well as by other 
scholars, that he baptized himself by sprinkling or affusion, and not by 
immersion as so many American Baptists would have us believe. On 
this point there can no longer be any uncertainty, and Dr. Whitley in 
the following words heralds this opinion as the official view of the 
modern English Baptists (pp. xliv-xcv) : 

Did Smyth baptize himself ? . . . . The answer may be seen at page 660 
of this edition in his own words. The manuscript in his own writing is yet at 
Amsterdam, with his signature "Incoeperint seipsos baptizare"; and if there 
be a slight ambiguity, his last book discusses whether men "may, being as 
yet unbaptized, baptize themselves (as we did)." Clearly one of the group 
baptized himself, and within a year Clifton, Ainsworth, Robinson, I. H., and 
Gerritsz, all actually in Amsterdam and knowing Smyth, said that he was the 
man. That point caused a difference of treatment in his case as distinguished 
from all the others. It is beyond dispute that Smyth baptized himself. 

But what did he do ? What act did he perform ? Here again obstinate 
incredulity has attempted to transfer the Baptist customs of England and 
America in the eighteenth century back to Holland in the seventeenth: and 
a most heated controversy raged in America for a generation before people 
would be guided by contemporary evidence. This is both clear and ample, 
and only a few representative statements need be adduced. Joseph Hall 
challenged Robinson next year: "If your partner, M. Smyth, should ever 
perswade you to rebaptize, your fittest gesture (or any other at full age) would 
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be to receive that Sacramentall water, kneeling Show you me where 

the Apostles baptized in a Basin .... as your Anabaptists now doe" (Com- 
monApologie,7axvi,xxx.va) .... Smyth speaks of the "basen of water" used 
at baptism by Puritans generally, though it was technically illegal, in a way 
that implies he himself habitually used it; page 568. The very title-page of 
this publication quotes two texts as to the mark on the forehead, and repeated 
allusions throughout the book imply the application of water there. Within 
a short time the whole transaction was closely examined by the Dutch 
Waterlander church, who reported that they had enquired into the foundation 
and form of their baptism, and had not found that there was any difference, 

in the one or the other, between the English and the Dutch 

Thus the uniform custom of Smyth's former friends, the silence of his 
opponents on the spot as to any strange act, the express statement of the 
Waterlanders as to the similarity of form, make it clear that there was no 
innovation as to the act performed, but that water was applied to the fore- 
head 

The works of Smyth here published are the following: The Bright 
Morning Starre, 1603; A Paterne of Trve Prayer, 1605; Principles and 
Inferences, 1607; The Differences of the Churches of the Seperation, 1608; 
Certayne Demaundes from the Auncyent Brethren of the Seperation; 
Par alleles Censvres, Observations, 1609; The Character [=Mark] of the 
Beast, 1609; Propositions and Conclusions concerning True Christian 
Religion, contayning a Confession of Faith of Certayne English People, 
Liuing at Amsterdam, 161 1; The Last Booke of Iohn Smith called the 
Retractation of his Errours, and the Confirmation of the Truth. 

Smyth's writings which still exist in manuscript and which appear 
here for the most part for the first time are the following: [Application 
for Union with the Waterlander Church in Amsterdam, 16 10]; [The First 
Baptist Confession, 1610]; [Defence of Ries' Confession, 1610]; and Argu- 
menta contra Baptismum Infantum [1611 ?]. 

The printing of the text of Smyth's various productions has been 
done with all the care which one is accustomed to find in the work of the 
Cambridge Press, and the transcription appears in general to have been 
satisfactory. We have noted minor inaccuracies in spelling, but these 
evidently are not excessively numerous. Hereafter the average student 
will seldom need to consult the original editions or the manuscripts 
preserved at Amsterdam. There are some minor points in the biography 
with which we cannot entirely agree, but we nevertheless hope that 
these volumes may be found in many American libraries. 

Champlin BUrkage 
John Carter Brown Library 
Providence, R.I. 



